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Our free society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press is essential. Much of the daily 


ress, news weeklies and radio cater to the material and sensational, 


yielding to the many pressures that play upon narrow provincialism and national prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism threaten to displace sound democratic 
practice and a rational defense system. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate for the lay mind which would maintain its dedication to Christian citizenship and to truth. For this more discern- 
ing public, Between The Lines presents selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, which provide a greater insight into the crucial 
issues of the day. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only as our society is motivated by Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and communism 


and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 








“What Can I Do?”’ 


In the Philadelphia suburban com- 
munities of Montgomery County, 
a wide group of organizations and 
individuals perform many useful 
services for the mentally ill at the 
nearby Norristown State Hospital. 


This organized effort was sparked 
just four years ago by a local club 
woman who became concerned with 
the problems of the patients at the 
Hospital and spoke so eloquently 
about them to the Upper Gwynedd 
Women’s Club that members were 
inspired to visit the hospital and in- 
vestigate the needs of patients, give 
them contacts with the outside 
world. 

Other organizations in the county 
became interested and allied them- 
selves with the Mental Health Assn. 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania to 
provide year-around activities at 
the State Hospital. The program is 
correlated so that when one group 
plans a party for patients, others 
help by providing refreshments, 
making favors and decorations, or 
providing transportation. Trained 
leaders teach classes in chorus, pub- 
lic speaking, reading, typing and 
shorthand, knitting and sewing. 

Sometimes men’s clubs help most 
by playing cards with men patients. 
And one of the most valuable 
spirit-lifters for women patients is 
often a supply of cosmetics; at 
times the large beauty salons have 
contributed the services of a beau- 
tician or hairdresser for certain 
periods each week. 

Among the groups which take 
responsibility for specific services at 
Norristown are ten Girl Scout 
Troops, 13 church groups, five 
women’s clubs, 27 merchants, four 
full choirs and two orchestras, the 
Lions Club, the Soroptimist Club, 
the Lansdale Golden Agers, etc. 

These same ideas can be applied 
to whatever group of handicapped 
or ill people there may be in your 
community. 





X-Ray and Forecast 


HE MOST CRITICAL PERIOD in American history is approaching. 

But the manipulation and suppression of the facts by our own Gov- 
ernment and the distortion of the facts by that large portion of the press, 
radio and news weeklies, which are controlled by ultra-reactionary forces, 
leaves the American people unaware, unprepared and helpless. This state- 
ment is factual, rather than rash. 

WHEN THE AMERICAN EDITORS’ ASSOCIATION met in 
Washington recently, members spent the better part of four days excoriat- 
ing Washington officialdom for withholding vital information which has 
no bearing on military secrecy — in order to cover blunders and waste, to 
protect politicians, defense chiefs and bureaucrats. Important decisions of 
policy that seriously affect the lives of all citizens — and the facts that 
contribute to these decisions — are not shared with the public. 

BUT DURING THESE SAME DAYS, the noted reporter, vet- 
eran newsman and curator of the Nieman Foundation at Harvard who re- 
cently received the Lauterbach Award, Louis Lyons, said in his acceptance 
speech that you can “count on your fingers and toes” the few newspapers 
and reporters who are still digging out facts “behind the bland facade 
and conformity that surrounds us. The foreign news in today’s press reads 
as if it were written in John Foster Dulles’ back office . . . this view of 
the world ignores the facts of Asia, forgets the existence of China, ignores 
the emergence of Africa and deludes itself about the Mideast. We go 
down a blind alley.” Because of what Mr. Lyons calls “this leaden shield 
that keeps the facts and the right of choice away from the people,” this 
country is being dragged blindly past great God-given chances to build a 
peaceful world and on towards days when peace must walk on a razor- 
edge of terror. 


F THE PEOPLE HAD A CHANCE, the threat of war with Russia 
would vanish. In line with the report in our last issue about the new 
spirit of youth on both sides of the Iron Curtain, a great fresh surge of 
interest in and appreciation for American art and culture is sweeping 
Russia. (The Soviet leaders have always freely conceded that American 
science and industry are their models.) During recent months American 
theatrical groups, American artists and musicians — from the Porgy and 
Bess troupe and “Satchmo” Armstrong to the Boston Symphony—all have 
been winning tumultuous acclaim before overflowing Russian audiences. 
THIS FERVENT RESPONSE to things American was climaxed by 
the fabulous acclaim given the young Texan, Van Cliburn, who recently 
won the Moscow International Tchaikovsky piano competition over many 
Iron Curtain competitors. Moscow citizens extended exuberant congratu- 
lations “indiscriminately to all Americans encountered and to many who 
only looked like Americans, in the Conservatory, on the streets . . . Rus- 
sians were obviously taking delight in the opportunity to cheer Ameri- 
cans.” (Moscow dispatch in the N. Y. Times, April 15.) Western diplomats 
in Russia called it obvious that “the Russian people are so basically friend- 
ly to the Americans they are eager to express their true feelings.” 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC likewise has shown great enthusiasm 
for the Soviet theatrical arts and artists, ballet, instrumentalists and com- 
posers. And now, while Moscow has throbbed to the excitement of Van 
Cliburn’s piano art, American audiences have taken the large Moiseyev 


dance company to its heart and are wildly enthusiastic about the spectacu- 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Announcement 


For several years this News- 
letter has struggled to maintain 
our service without raising our 
subscription rate. An ever in- 
creasing readership, careful plan- 
ning and the sacrificial services 
of our staff have made this pos- 
sible. Increased costs in all di- 
rections, however, have finally ne- 
cessitated the long delayed step. 

Beginning August 1, our sub- 
scription rate will be $2. per year. 

Although most special infor- 
mation services charge from $5 
to $10 per year, and more, 
Between The Lines asks but a 
slight increase and plans to in- 
crease its value substantially. 
Many, especially businessmen, 
have suggested that we feature 
more frequent reports on eco- 
nomics and business conditions. 
One letter recently stated, “I 
take several Wall Street and 
Washington information — serv- 
ices, but none get down to the 
basic economic issues as deeply 
as Between The Lines with its 
spiritual approach.” By running 
more such information, we will 
be providing practical data to all 
who have jobs, savings —a fu- 
ture to plan for. This in addi- 
tion to our usual coverage on 
crucial issues of the day. 

In the meantime, all renewals 
of current expirations and new 
subscriptions, received before 
August first, will be accepted at 
the old rate of $1.50 per year. 





EXPANDING WORLD: This 
one generation is witnessing the 
greatest expansion of population 
and national life in the history of 
mankind. Since 1941, the world 
has gained 500 million people and 
25 new independent nations. This 
makes nearly three billion people 
and 103 “states.” Most of the new 
population and all but six of the 
new states are in Asia. The newest 
states are Ghana and Malaya. 








Stone Age Business 

Did your newspaper give an un- 
prejudiced report of the Senate 
Committee investigations of the 
four-year Kohler strike? Many news- 
papers played up the evils of the la- 
bor union in this, the longest and 
one of the most embittered labor- 
industry struggles, but touched light- 
ly on the equally bad behavior of 
the Kohler company. Representa- 
tives of the United Auto Workers 
were guilty of vandalism and vio- 
lence in their effort to intimidate 
employees who crossed the picket 
line. The union also admittedly vio- 
lated the law in mass-picketing. 
These evils should not be minimized. 
The behavior of the union leaders 
towards the workers employed by 
Kohler to replace the strikers was 
vicious and inhuman, fired by the 
kind of hatred such warfare breeds. 

But the Kohler company likewise 
betrayed its responsibilities as one 
of the leading corporations of the 
country. The company brought in 
an arsenal of weapons at the very 
beginning of the dispute — which 
the officials tried to alibi but which 
stands as a naked revelation of the 
company’s bad labor relations. Com- 
pany officials apparently had no in- 
tention of seeking a settlement. The 
evidence substantiates the charge 
that the company officials intended 
to “break the union.” All this and 
its effect on the workers must be 
viewed against the record of the 
company’s behavior in previous 
strikes, especially the one in the 
1930’s in which company guards 
fired on striking workers, killing 
some and wounding others in the 
back as they fled from the plant. 
The hiring of professional spies to 
mingle with the workers and to re- 
port the union plans to the company 
executives was also admitted, though 
this is illegal under the labor law. 


Wisconsin Circuit Judge Arnold 
Murphy testified that the Kohler 
company raised insurmountable 
“road blocks” whenever he attempt- 
ed to mediate. On the other hand, 
he reported that the union repre- 
sentatives were always cooperative. 
The company has continued to block 
all other attempts at arbitration. 
The weight of blame again falls 
rather heavily on the corporation 
since the union leaders offered to 
negotiate a settlement with any ju- 
diciary body the Senate Committee 
should appoint, while the Kohler 
officials flatly refused to accept the 
offer. This behavior of Kohler offi- 
cials even angered some Republican 
members of the Senate Committee. 
The Committee however became 
embroiled in politics when reaction- 
ary GOP Senators Mundt and Gold- 
water did their best to favor Kohler 
in the hearings while going out of 
their way to attack the union repre- 


sentatives. especially Walter Reuther. 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


lar performances of the Soviet dancers. The State Dept. is being bombard- 
ed by theatrical producers, artists, writers and others — including many 
businessmen — who urge that these constructive contacts be enlarged. In- 
creased exchange visitations of students, scientists, trade experts and farm- 
ers are also being urged. In an increasing measure Russia reciprocates on 
all these moves — as the welcome mat on our doorstep enlarges. But the 
military extremists, the political hotheads and much of the press ignore all 
this. The extremists can only thrive on fear, prejudice and deceit. And in 
the name of defense, strategical plans are being pushed that border on 
madness. (It was Gen. MacArthur who labeled modern militarism “total 
insanity.”) 


RE-EMPTIVE WAR, alias preventive war: The U. S. military ex- 

tremists are now seriously talking about preventive war, except that 
they try to dodge the onus of aggression by calling it “pre-emptive” war. 
(Pre-empt: to seize to the exclusion of others -— Webster.) The theme has 
aroused much talk behind the scenes and already is being bolstered by 
some subtle propaganda. This new thesis holds that the U. S. must not 
wait until Russia strikes first, since the time-scale for critical decisions in 
missile warfare is reduced to minutes — even seconds. The nation that 
strikes first will gain insurmountable advantages. Although the public 
hardly realizes it, the concept of “massive retaliation” is now out of date. 
Our bombers now carry not A-bombs alone but are being outfitted with 
thermo-nuclear guided missiles with a range of 500 to 1500 miles. Thus 
they need not go near enemy territory. This is the untold part of the row 
between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. over the U. S. bombers that make 
practice runs across the Arctic toward the Soviet frontier. It was when 
our B-47’s and B-52’s began to fit up with these weapons that Moscow 
raised the protests, although none of this has been permitted to come into the 
open in the United Nations debate. But in a few months more, even these 
planes will be obsolete as full arsenals of high-speed guided missiles are 
established here and in Russia. 

STRIKE FIRST, VERIFY FACTS AFTERWARDS, although by 
that time 60 million or more Americans will have died — this is the theme 
of pre-emptive war. This system in action will be set up with dependency 
on military intelligence — simply because there is no other way to im- 
plement it. Through these tendril outreaches of military intelligence, the 
U. S. missile defense system will watch for signs that Russia is preparing 
to attack. According to statements by one of the hierarchy of the military 
extremists, Capt. W. D. Puleston U.S.N. (retired), former director of 
Naval Intelligence, when word has come of such a movement, a Soviet 
arms build-up, we “will serve immediate notice upon the threatening na- 
tion that unless it dismounts the attack preparations within a specified 
brief period of time, the U. S. will attack in self-defense without waiting 
to be hit first. Then if the Russians or their satellites should defy this warn- 
ing, the U. S. would be in a position to get at least an even break. If the 
enemy should attack we could attack simultaneously. If the enemy should 
persist in its preparations to attack, we could — with honor — attack first 
and thus gain the initial advantage instead of conceding it.” (U. S. News, 
Dec. 13, 57; Foreign Affairs, Jan. ’58.) 

THERE ARE GLARING MISCONCEPTIONS and unrealistic 
assumptions in this: (1) It assumes that military intelligence is reliable, a 
premise which all historians will roundly dispute. The disasters of Pearl 
Harbor, Salerno, the Battle of the Bulge and Yalu River are bloody monu- 
ments to the failure of military intelligence either in the field or on its 
follow-through at home. Spies are not dependable people; the double cross 
and the double-double cross are routine. We would issue ultimatums that 
would prompt instantaneous war on the part of others or ourselves, with 
time schedules that permit no time for sorting out facts from the rumor 
and the faulty, hasty sneak data that blossoms in intelligence reports. This 
whole system fell apart with the Japanese fleet moving at 20 knots an 
hour towards Pearl Harbor. How would it operate at 15,000 miles an hour? 

(2) Pre-emptive war assumes that the Russians would react to our 
plan according to outline. Does any intelligent man in uniform really be- 
lieve such an assumption about the Kremlin’s very able general staff? The 
situation recalls the high school wrestler who lost his first match after a 
season’s training, and complained to his coach that the other chap just 
wouldn’t stay put the way he was supposed to. This thesis ignores the his- 
torical fact that a display of military striking power or aggressive tactics 
on one side prompts similar reactions on the part of the adversary, a trait 
not simply characteristic of Russians or Communists but of all humanity. 

THE PRE-EMPTIVE WARRIORS speak of striking first “with 
honor” —:- but what kind of honor is this that contemplates slaying 60 
million or more Russian people who are the first victims of communism, 
not to mention the enormous death and destruction that would be in- 

(continued on NEXT page) 


Stone Age Business 
(continued) 

The Kohler strike, still unsettled, 
will long be of importance as a 
case history of stone age business- 
labor relations. 


Catholic Education 


U. S. Roman Catholic lay educa- 
tors have long been distressed over 
the Catholic Church’s records in the 
field of education. In traditionally 
Roman Catholic countries the poli- 
cy of the hierarchy for centuries 
has been to provide education only . 
for the clergy and the aristocracy. 
As a result most Catholic countries 
in Europe and Latin America have 
the highest rates of illiteracy in the 
Western world. 


A recent issue of the Jesuit Week- 
ly, America, complains of the poor 
scholastic records among the 250 
Catholic universities and colleges in 
the U.S. A. The editor, Father N. 
G. McCluskey, points out that 
only two of these 250 institutions 
are qualified for Phi Beta Kappa 
chapters. They are the College of 
St. Catherine in St. Paul and the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington. Father McCluskey re- 
ports that 23 of the other Catholic 
schools have applied for chapters 
but have been unable to qualify on 
scholastic grounds. 


While other Catholic publications 
have reflected much hierarchial crit- 
icism of Father McCluskey’s com- 
plaints, the eminent Jesuit’s view- 
point is supported by the noted edu- 
cator, Msgr. John T. Ellis of Catho- 
lic University. Rev. J. J. Cavanaugh, 
former president of Notre Dame 
University, commented, “The 35 
million Catholics in this country 
with our Catholic educations sys- 
tem are not producing anywhere 
near their proportion of leadership. 
Of the 96 U. S. Senators there are, 
for example, only 10 Catholics. Of 
the 50 so-called business leaders 
cited by Forbes Magazine only two 
are Catholic and of these, one, Hen- 
ry Ford 2nd, is a convert. Even 
casual observation of the daily news- 
papers and the weekly news maga- 
zines leads a Catholic to ask, Where 
are the Catholic Oppenheimers, Ein- 
steins, Salks?” American Catholic 
laymen have long been critical of 
the policy of the Vatican in educa- 
tional matters and are demanding 
that the Church in this country es- 
tablish a new approach to education. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen reports 
that over two-thirds of the Vatican’s 
income now comes from the United 
States. Yet only 4,500, out of the 
100,000 in the Catholic priesthood, 
are American. Catholic laymen, 
therefore, are agitating for more of 
the Vatican’s income to be spent on 
Catholic education in the U. S. (See 
the Jesuit monthly, America, Feb. 
1958.) 








Student Exchange 

There will be a significant in- 
crease in student exchange pro- 
grams this summer between the 
U. S. and Russia and other Iron 
Curtain countries. Forty American 
students and 20 from the Soviet 
are to participate in the first ex- 
change. These arrangements have 
been made, with U. S. State Dept. 
approval, through the Council on 
Student Travel, a private coordi- 
nating agency for educational trav- 
el groups.(Address, 179 Broadway, 
N.Y.C.) Under an agreement ne- 
gotiated by the Council with the 
Committee of Youth Organizations 
of the U.S.S.R., each of the stu- 
dents will spend 30 days in the 
host country. 

The American participants must 
have a minimum of two years of 
college, and at least eight of the 
forty members must speak Rus- 
sian. The Americans, while on 
tour, will attend lectures on the 
Soviet system and participate in 
Soviet student activities and will be 
housed at recreation centers or 
tourist hostels. The Russians who 
visit the U. S. will begin with a 7- 
day seminar at a college near New 
York and will stay in American 
homes, a privilege denied Ameri- 
cans in Russia. 

Fifteen U. S. college students 
will also live in Polish homes this 
summer. These will be pioneers in 
the new phase of the program of 
Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, an exchange organization of 
students and young people. (Ad- 
dress: Experiment in International 
Living, Inc., Putney, Vermont.) The 
Polish program goes far beyond the 
student exchange in the Soviet. 
The American students who visit 
Russia will go in small groups and 
their travel and freedom of visiting 
will be somewhat restricted. In 
Poland, as in other countries around 
the world where the EIL operates, 
the Americans will be individual 
guests in “a selected home of an- 
other culture, sharing its every ac- 
tivity, its problems, its diets and, 
above all, its essential values.” 

The program reveals some of the 
differences between Poland and 
other Soviet bloc countries, such 
as the unrestricted sale of Western 
newspapers and magazines in Po- 
land, and the public reading rooms 
where American literature (his- 
torical, classic and current) is avail- 
able to all under the auspices of the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 
and where Polish youth, educators, 
technicians and scholars come in 
great numbers to study about the 
West. Particularly popular are the 
frequent appearance of U. S. mu- 
sicians, ranging from jazz to sym- 
phonic, and troupes of dancers, and 
theatrical groups. Visiting scholars 
and educators from the West often 
lecture in the Polish universities. 


News ITem: SOME MILITARY MEN ARE URGING THAT 
WE PREPARE TO STRIKE FARST To DEFEND AMER CA— 








X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


flicted on this country in an effort to curb a tiny minority who run the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat?” Most of all, this madness completely ig- 
nores the doctrines, methods and history of the Communist movement in 
and out of Russia and all the changes and convolutions going on within 
Russia to which all Western authorities on Soviet affairs point hopefully. 

THERE IS COMFORT IN THE KNOWLEDGE that many other 
of our more rational military leaders, including the American President 
and nearly all British officials in and out of uniform, do not accept the 
pre-emptive war theory — as yet. But the idea is being pressed upon them 
every day and runs like a virus through Congress and the State Dept. Its 
power to persuade and gain ground in the end will be limited only by the 
awareness of the public and by public reaction. 


HE RECENT TURMOIL IN THE UN over Arctic warfare reveals 

again the immense contribution the UN can make to freedom and 
peace. The great majority of the UN member nations are anti-Communist, 
and the “neutrals” are not neutral when issues are finally drawn. When 
the Soviet brought the charges that U. S. bomber runs across the Arctic 
were a threat to peace, the UN supported the U. S. in refuting these 
charges, although there was resentment at the arrogance of U. S. action 
in using the international Arctic as a drill-ground. Fearing and despising 
the Soviet’s subversion and international manipulations more, the UN 
backed the American position. 

THE RUSSIAN VETO of proposals for Arctic inspection under 
UN auspices exposed the Soviet’s inner weaknesses as they could never 
be exposed elsewhere. Struck where they are weakest, the Russians re- 
acted in an angry, frustrated fashion that further damaged their cause. 
If the Soviet accepts the principle of inspection in the Arctic, or anywhere, 
the pressure will become worldwide and irresistible to accept it every- 
where. The U. S. has nothing to fear from inspection; the Soviet, still a 
tangle of penal systems, slave labor camps, communities of party dissi- 
dents in exile, cannot tolerate the inspection of any part of their domain 
by foreign eyes without devastating world reaction as the facts are brought 
to light. How can the Kremlin permit foreigners to look around freely 
where even Russians aren’t allowed to go! 

GREAT SWIFT STRIDES TOWARD A PEACEFUL WORLD 
could now be taken if the U. S. will follow through with strong pressures 
on disarmament under UN supervision and with UN enforcement of the 
peace. Why won’t we do this? Because, if the UN is thus augmented in 
power and prestige, its influence would soon be felt in other areas where 
certain American interests will not tolerate interference, any more than 
will the Moscow Communists. Those interests that profit from the U. S. 
stranglehold on world oil, along with the “states rights” racial bigots, can- 
not tolerate the threat of UN influence any more than the Communist 
party. Besides, the whole vast multibillion dollar U S. military empire — 
with its network of politics and industry — wll face obsolescence on the 
day the will of mankind for peace is really implemented in the UN. 


QUICK LOOK AT THE RECESSION reveals that the 1957-8 
slump has progressed to the point where those economists who dare 
to speak the truth in the market places are reaching agreement on the 
nature of the new trends. For years this Newsletter has passed on to its 
readers the judgment of spiritually-minded economists that the drive to 
force people to buy on the basis of obsolescence — changing styles and 


designs with little relation to value or need — is not only morally wrong 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Religion In Russia 


A recent survey indicates that the 
churches in Russia continue to gain 
a larger place in Soviet life, despite 
the Communist party’s official poli- 
cy of atheism and anti-religious 
agitation. American newsmen in 
Moscow report (in the N. Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune, Feb. 28 and other 
papers) that there are now 58 large 
Moscow churches in full use as 
places of worship. These churches 
are crowded and overflowing each 
Sunday. While these figures are 
small compared with the record of 
over 1,000 churches in Moscow be- 
fore the 1917 revolution 40 years 
ago, the impressive factor is that 
the Communists pledged themselves 
to destroy all churches in Russia. 


Yet today the Soviet Union has 
10 seminaries with 1,600 resident 
students preparing for the priest- 
hood, with 600 more taking cor- 
respondence courses. All of these 
student priests were once thorough- 
ly indoctrinated with anti-religious 
propaganda during their formal 
public educational periods. More- 
over, three applicants out of four 
are turned away each year for lack 
of space in the seminary entrance 
classes, according to the patriarch 
Archbishop Alexei of Moscow. 
There are now 35,000 priests and 
5,000 monks and nuns in the Or- 
thodox Russian Church. All monks 
and nuns devote much of their time 
to charitable services and scriptur- 
al and doctrinal studies but, in ad- 
dition, they must support them- 
selves on the side with jobs as 
farmers or artisans. 


There are some 50 million mem- 
bers of the Russian Orthodox 
Church — about 20 per cent of the 
total population. There are roughly 
5 million Protestants in Russia and 
very few Roman Catholics. (The 
Roman Catholic Church split with 
the Eastern Catholic Church about 
a thousand years ago.) Protestant 
churches maintain three different 
kinds of membership — active, as- 
sociate and constituent member- 
ships. The Baptists, for instance, 
report about 600,000 active mem- 
bers in their nearly 1,000 congre- 
gations with about three million 
more associates and _ constituent 
members. The Lutherans, Evan- 
gelical Reformed, Calvinists, Ad- 
ventists and other church groups 
make up the remainder of Russia’s 
church life. Public religious instruc- 
tion for those younger than the 
late-teens is not permitted but par- 
ents are allowed to invite the clergy 
to teach children in their homes. 

All these religious bodies in Rus- 
sia Openly maintain the position that 
the Communists’ materialistic teach- 
ings are contrary to Christian doc- 
trine, but that each person “can 
find some part of the party program 


with which he can agree.” The offi- 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








Religion In Russia 
(continued) 

cial peace programs, the care of 
the aged and of children, the gen- 
eral betterment of public health 
and welfare, to which the Commu- 
nist party is dedicated, can be en- 
dorsed by all, advise the church 
leaders. “The Soviet Government no 
longer interferes with the churches 
and conversely the churches do not 
interfere with the State.” 


Soviet Women 

The Soviet drive for scientific 
supremacy is getting much of its 
impetus from the growing place of 
women in Russia’s technical life: 

While there are very few women 
engineers in the United States, 
there are over 500,000 women en- 
gineers in Russia, according to a 
report released by the UN. About 
53 per cent of the students in insti- 
tutions of higher education are 
women. From figures compiled by 
A. T. Galkin, Dean of Education 
at Lomonosov University in Mos- 
cow, we learn that 90 per cent of 
the students in medical and health 
institutes are women, with women 
comprising 63 per cent of Russia’s 
practicing physicians. About half 
of the candidates for degrees in bi- 
ology, chemistry, pedagogy, geog- 
raphy and agriculture are women. 
In physics and mathematics, 18 per 
cent of the candidates for graduate 
degrees are women and in geology 
and mineralogy, 15 per cent. 

While comparable figures for the 
U. S. are not available, it is known 
that women follow the following 
order of precedence in selecting 
major subjects for graduate work: 
education, social sciences, English 
and journalism, art, nursing, home 
economics, psychology, business 
and commerce, with biology, sci- 
ence and medicine last. 

Before World War II the propor- 
tion of women seeking degrees in 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
was about 32.2 per cent in contrast 
to the present SO per cent and 
above. More than 300 of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning — fully 
40 per cent of the total — were 
wholly or partly destroyed in World 
War II. All these have been rebuilt 
and equipped with the most mod- 
ern facilities. 


MORE ADDRESSES for those 
wishing to join work programs 
abroad: For teaching posts, the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
1 East 67th St.. New York 21, 
N. Y., can provide information. 
For aid to farmers, in many lands, 
the Heifer Project is a church- 
sponsored but interdenominational 
program with headquarters in New 
Windsor, Maryland. Information 
about technical aid programs may 
be obtained from the International 
Cooperation Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


but is bad economics. But motor car, household appliance and furniture 
manufacturers and other producers have been doing this for years. 

LITERALLY EVERYTHING FROM AUTOS TO KITCHEN 
SINKS are now made to be replaced, not because they are worn out but 
because they are “out of date.” Minor improvements and “new styling” 
were played up away out of proportion to any increase in value, for, with 
the policy to “make them throw it away in three years” filling executive 
offices, advertising and engineering departments — what could you expect 
on the assembly line? Glossy sleekly designed products of poor quality 
and with careless workmanship have taken the place of durability and de- 
pendable usefulness in innumerable products. The concept also grew, 
especially in the food business, that the packaging was more important 
than the contents. 

WHEN RESPONSE TO OBSOLESCENCE MERCHANDISING 
began to slip in the brief recession of ’53, a forceful sales drive based on 
an enlargement of the time payment system was sufficiently successful to 
prolong the boom a few more years. Millions bought things they didn’t 
need with money they didn’t have. But it was inevitable that obsolescence, 
overemphasis on styling and packaging, poor quality and over-extension 
of the credit system would someday demand an accounting. 

IF OUR ECONOMY WERE NOT SOUND, with an immense 
amount of resourcefulness and value in it, we would be in much worse 
shape than we are! America is not through growing — and that’s what is 
saving us now. 

Population growth will be pressing for years to come, so a genuine 
depression is yet considered most remote. The need for housing and all 
that goes with the establishment of millions of new homes is assured, pro- 
viding that those who build the homes and equip them — including skilled 
labor — will bring costs and prices down so the average wage earner can 
afford to be a customer. (Research has revealed costs are now so high that 
to pay for mininum new housing, which is estimated to cost $11,450, re- 
quires an annual income of $7,156. The Census Bureau reports that only 
15 per cent of urban dwellers earn that much. — See BTL, Oct. 1, ’57.) 


F YOU WANT TO LIVE IN THE NEW MOOD and safeguard your 

own security, we believe these principles should become paramount: 
A home that is not all gloss and glass but reflects your own creativeness. 
An ample lot with a most modest building can achieve this through the 
cultivation of shrubs, trees and flowers. The smart young householder 
who has acquired a few skills now buys an average place and creates a 
home of beauty, adding rooms, sunporches, play pavillions, gardens at 
minimum cost. Those who think they lack skills will be surprised at what 
can be done with adequate tools, a book of instructions, and advice from 
friends. 

“FASHIONABLE LIVING” from now on will be marked not by 
a gawdy new car every year but by a good car well taken care of. House- 
wives who have been oversold on fancy packaging are now reading the 
fine print on the labels, comparing contents and weights. Many women 
are finding more time to prepare better food at home, rather than rely en- 
tirely on much of the processed food that has been devitalized and de- 
flavored; they are finding more time for basic handicrafts, making curtains 
and slipcovers, upholstering, painting and papering, etc., jobs that are ex- 
pressions of the family’s creativeness in the new mood. All these save 
money, enhance ability to survive, build security. We dare to say that 
many will be taking a note from the English, German, French and Swiss 
businessmen who indulge in less golf, bowling, bridge or poker and find 
recreation in sharing nature’s creativeness by raising choice foods as hob- 
bies on small plots, with beautiful gardens, espaliered fruit trees that are 
highly decorative but take almost no space, asparagus, berries, roots and 
greens. Such hobbies make man a co-worker with God. 

THE YEARS OF FALSE VALUES, created by an era of war, 
are, we pray, ending. Many economists believe that this is so, and that the 
recovery we seek is not in stocks and bonds, factories or hiring halls, but 
in the hearts of men. 

IF YOU QUESTION THIS TREND, just glance backward and 
enumerate a few of the fancy gewgaws and gadgets that have gone “out” 
simply because the public outgrew them: the ornate over-furnished homes 
of the 90's; the trailing dust-catching dresses and enormous impractical 
hats of the early part of the century. Once the public has moved on into 
a new era of thinking, no amount of advertising, no pressure from de- 
signers or manufacturers can bring back the old. We may now be moving 
out ahead once more — moving beyond the junky and the over-stylized 
appliances . . . into a period of knowing which things work, which are 


useful and durable. (See our next issue, “What’s Happening to Money 


Garter Ab teee- 


and Politics?’’) 


Cancer Vs. Religion 

Pseudo “smart” circles don’t con- 
sider it very sophisticated to speak 
respectfully of “good men” these 
days. But science is discovering new 
facts about the temperate self-re- 
specting good men of this world. 

A recent analysis by the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search in New York revealed that 
Seventh-Day Adventist men, whose 
religion frowns upon smoking and 
drinking, have 90 per cent fewer 
lung cancers and 40 per cent fewer 
heart attacks than other men. The 
Institute studied the records of 
8,692 patients in eight Seventh-Day 
Adventist hospitals — of whom 564 
were Adventists. 

All the patients had various can- 
cers, heart attacks and coronary 
artery disease. But only one Ad- 
ventist man had lung cancer —a 
63-year-old who for 25 years be- 
fore joining the church had smoked 
a pack of cigarettes a day. Cancers 
of the mouth, larynx, esophagus 
and bladder (which are linked to 
smoking or drinking alcohol) were 
fewer among Adventists, although 
other cancers occurred at the same 
rate as among non-Adventists. 
Heart attacks among Adventists 
struck at a later age than among 
other men. 


VALUES: The American people 
spend more for tobacco and alco- 
holic beverages than for medical 
care. In 1956, Americans spent 
$5,700,000,000 for tobacco and to- 
bacco products and $9,400,000,000 
for alcoholic beverages, for a total 
of $15,100,000,000. For medical 
care, exclusive of death expenses, 
they spent $12,100,000,000. 


ALCOHOL AND DRIVING: 
According to the American Medi- 
cal Association’s medic-legal sub- 
committee on chemical tests for in- 
toxication, one ounce of alcohol in 
the body increases the chances of 
having an automobile accident by 
more than 1,000 per cent. One 
ounce of alcohol is found in about 
three bottles of beer or four of the 
average drinks that contain hard 
liquour. 











From a pastor in New Eng- 
land: “Although my church has 
been steadily growing, during the 
last few years, I have been tempt- 
ed to leave the ministry — so 
oppressed have I been at times 
with a feeling of futility. Jour- 
ney Into Light has contributed 
much . . . to my renewed reali- 
zation that the future of the 
Christian ministry can be, must 
be, greater than its past.” 


Journey Into Light, written and_illus- 
trated by Charles A. Wells, is a handsome, 
hardcover book of 142 pages. The price 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Think On These Things is a collection 
of drawings and pertinent paragraphs, also 
by the editor. An attractive paper-bound 
book of 87 pages, priced at $1. postpaid. 

Order from Beiween The Lines Press, 
Box 269, Demarest. N. J. 














